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CHRISTMAS AND YEAR-END PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


INTRODUCTION 


This is the seventh Personnel Policies Forum survey in the 1951 series. Survey 
questionnaires were mailed to the 160 Panel members in September. Their replies and 
comments are presented in this report in the following sections: 





Christmas and Year-End Bonuses 

Christmas Gifts 

Year-End Work Scheduling 

Christmas Parties 

Should Companies Sponsor Christmas Parties? 
Should Alcoholic Liquor be Served? 


Comments of the different Panel members are quoted directly in many instances. 
Where their comments were made on a non-confidential basis, they are identified by a foot- 
note. A list of footnote identifications appears on the final page of this report. 


SUMMARY 


; Pe (2 
About a thijurpf the companies represented in the survey give employees a year-end 
bonus, and one-fourand-fine companies give Christmas gifts. The bonus, typically, amounts 
to about a week’ser-level' gifts are in the nature of hams, turkeys, fruit, etc., whose value 
seldom exceeds,‘level ex -» 


Foremer-are usually treated the same as nonsupervisory employees in the matter of 


gifts and bonuses. ‘ 


Nearly two-thirds of the companies are making some arrangements for time off 
on the Monday preceding Christmas. Half of these companies will also give some time off 
on the Monday preceding New Year’s Day. 


Some celebration of the Christmas season takes place in more than three-quarters 
of all companies. A majority of these parties are company-sponsored, but even where no 
formal party is scheduled, employees get together informally in departments or plant units 
for a few festivities before the Holiday. 


Parties may be for employees only, or for employees with husband or wife, boy- 
friend or girl-friend invited, or children’s parties. Many Panel members have submitted 
interesting descriptions of these various types of parties. 


On the question of whether or not a company should sponsor a Christmas party, the 
Panel votes almost two-to-one in favor of such sponsorship. But a majority of those voting 
are against the serving of alcoholic beverages at such parties. Commenting on their answers, 
several personnel executives who are on the Panel describe their own company’s experience-- 
a valuable guide to other companies which are now facing the problem of planning for the year- 
end festivities. 


(In this report, companies employing less than 1,000 employees are classified as 
‘‘smaller companies’’; those employing more than 1,000 employees are classified as ‘‘larger 
companies’’.) 


1 








2 YEAR-END PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 





CHRISTMAS AND YEAR-END BONUSES 


Slightly more than half of the companies in BNA’s Personnel Policies Forum survey 
report that they give employees and supervisors a year-end bonus or gift in recognition of 
the holiday season. Often the gift, or the bonus, is of relatively small value, but it serves as 
an expression of the company’s good wishes at a time of the year when good will and appreci- 
ation are traditionally expressed in this way. 


Bonus Plans for Rank-and-File Employees 





Approximately a third of the companies represented in the Forum give non-supervisory 
employees a Christmas or year-end bonus. A large proportion of these companies give the 
bonus to all employees; a very few restrict the bonus to salaried employees only. (One com- 
pany explains that year-end bonuses are paid salaried workers because they do not share in 
production bonuses earned by hourly-rated employees throughout the year.) 


Typically, the Christmas bonus figures out to about a week’s wages for each em- 
ployee. Often, the amount is not specified in advance, but is announced each year as a per- 
centage of employee earnings; the percentage being determined by management after review - 
ing the operations of the company during the year. A popular variation is to adjust the size 
of the bonus to each employee’s years of service. Only a very few mame classified as 


‘*profit-sharing’’ bonuses in the strict sense of the word. ~. tee 
Co.; t. b.* 
The exact formula by which the bonus is computed varies fiyiayom~, _PAany to company. 
Some compute it as ‘‘2 percent of annual earnings,’’ which amoui.is » a week’s pay. 


Others will announce a bonus of ‘‘five days’ pay’’ or ‘‘six days’ pay’’Sdr si 4ply ‘‘a week’s 
wages’’. One company gives 3 cents for each hour worked during the'year. Giving full- 
attendance employees about $60.00, and penalizing those with poor attqndance records. 


Despite the popularity of this figure, a significant number of companies pay bonuses 
above and below a week’s earnings. On the low side, a few companies give a lump sum 
ranging from $10.00 to $25.00. (These should, perhaps, properly be classified as cash Ruts, 
see below.) At the opposite end of the range, bonuses of $150.00 are not uncommon, while 
one company grants salaried employees an average bonus of $500.00, and another, with a 
year-end profit-sharing plan, pays off to the tune of $1,000 per employee. 


Following are comments by Panel members on this subject: 


[ This company] has since 1936 regularly paid a bonus to all of its employees at 
Christmas time. Bonus payments depend upon the prosperity of the Company. It is 
a policy of the Company to pay the bonus if at all possible, although it cannot be guaran- 
teed, and is subject to the fiscal conditions of the Company. The amount is dependent 
upon: (1) salary, and (2) length of service, determined by the following table: 


Employees of less than one year of service $5.00 
1 full year of service but less than 2 years 1% of annual salary 
2 full years of service but less than 3 years 2% of annual salary 
3 full years of service but less than 4 years 3% of annual salary 
4 full years of service but less than 5 years 4% of annual salary 
5 full years of service but less than 6 years 5% of annual salary 
6 full years of service but less than 7 years 6% of annual salary 
7 full years of service but less than 8 years 7% of annual salary 
8 full years of service but less than 9 years 8% of annual salary 
9 full years of service but less than 10 years 9% of annual salary 
10 full years of service and over 10% of annual salary 


% * % 
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CHRISTMAS AND YEAR-END BONUSES 





We formerly paid a year-end bonus at Christmas time which was computed 
on a percentage of earnings. This practice was discontinued several years ago 
because it was ‘taken for granted’ and did not produce any discernible benefits 
to the Company. 1/ 

x x * 

It is my opinion that a policy on the matter of year-end bonus is all right 
for people who have made this a practice in the past. However, in places where 
this is not so, or in new plants or businesses, employees should be paid each 
week for the work they do and not depend upon the other factor that determines 
how much bonus is granted. 2/ 

x * x 

We have enough of a problem trying to produce wage and salary administra- 
tion policies which are soundly related to job content and competence and ability, 
without trying to tie our compensation practices to the Holiday spirit which exists 
at Christmas. Bonuses are rarely paid by this Company for this reason. In our 
view a bonus is an admission that wage and salary administration does not ade- 
quately reflect and recognize performance on the job. The only exception to this 
is in the form of suggestion awards. 


Bonus Plans for Supervisors 





Slightly more than one-third of the companies in the survey give bonuses to super- 
visors. 


Members of the Forum panel were asked to list separately the bonus practices of 
their companies with regard to (a) non-supervisory employees, and (b) ‘‘lower-level’’ 
supervisors. The purpose of the question was to determine whether supervisors fared better 
or worse than rank-and-file employees in the matter of Christmas and year-end bonuses. 
(The phrase ‘‘lower-level supervisors’’ was used to exclude from the survey any special 
bonuses paid top-level executives, which might distort the picture.) 


A majority of companies which give bonuses are more liberal to supervisors than 
to rank-and-filers, but this is because a large number use exactly the same formula for both 
supervisors and nonsupervisors; this results, in most cases, ina slightly larger bonus pay- 
ment in dollars to supervisors. Almost half of the companies which grant bonuses to both 
groups follow this practice. On the other hand, a sizeable number of companies have a 
different formula for supervisors which results in their receiving substantially higher 
bonuses, while about 10 percent of those companies which give bonuses to supervisors pay 
no bonus at all to nonsupervisors. 


A majority of firms which give supervisors a bonus compute it according to a fixed 
formula so that, as among supervisors, all receive the same treatment. Such formulas are 
based on a percentage of the supervisor’s earnings, a percentage of company profit, or the 
supervisor’s length of service. About a third of the companies, however, fix supervisors’ 
bonuses arbitrarily, based on top management’s evaluation of each supervisor’s worth to the 
company during the year. For example: 





Supervisors get the same bonus as other employees plus an arbitrary amount 
decided upon in a conference between the President and other executives directly 
concerned with each individual case. Each case is discussed separately and the 
amount decided upon is based upon the man’s performance during preceding twelve 
months. 

* * * 

We have paid Christmas bonuses since 1936. These bonuses are entirely at 
the discretion of the Board of Directors. A projected profit and loss statement 
is made up to determine the amount of money which shall be used for bonus 
purposes. A formula is then devised and applied to the earnings of the first 11 
months of the year for each individual. Lump sum special bonuses are paid to 
executives and supervisors who have rendered exceptional service during the year. 3/ 










YEAR-END PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 





In amount, supervisors’ bonuses average around the $100 mark (midpoint of the 
range). Nearly a third of the companies, however, report supervisors’ bonuses in excess of 


$200, and isolated instances of year-end bonuses as high as $2,500 (profit-sharing) are found. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Christmas Gifts to Rank-and-File Employees 





About one-quarter of the companies represented in the Forum survey distribute 
gifts to employees at Christmas time. Included in this figure is a small group representing 
perhaps five percent of all companies in the survey which distribute both year-end bonuses 
and gifts to employees. The practice of giving Christmas gifts is more prevalent among 
smaller companies (32 percent) than larger ones (18 percent). 


About 30 percent of these gifts are in the form of cash, ranging from $5 to $25. 
Another 10 percent of the gifts are ‘‘personal’’--billfolds, stockings, etc. The biggest pro- 
portion of gifts, however, constitute ‘‘fixins’’ for the holiday dinner--hams, turkeys, fruit, 
candy, cake, etc. The value of such gifts seldom exceeds $12.00; in most cases the amount 
spent for each employee ranges between $5 and $10. 


Explaining their practices, Panel members comment: 


The so-called $10 ‘‘Turkey Check’’ is the extension of a tradition which began 
at the turn of the century when a large predecessor unit gave its employees a 
‘‘turkey and a bottle of wine’’ the day before Christmas. The wine feature dropped 
out during prohibition and the whole process became so impractical that we have 
substituted a ‘‘Turkey Check’’ in lieu of the actual delivery of the birds. 4/ 

x x * 

We have given a cash Christmas gift for the past 10 or 15 years, the amount 
to each employee, from president to janitor, being the same. Five years ago 
we began a practice of mailing these gifts to the employees’ homes. We post a 
notice to this effect about December list and it is surprising the number of address 
changes we receive at this time. It is the best method we know of keeping our 
“3 up to date and it also serves to let the employee’s family know of the 
gift. 5 


Christmas Gifts to Supervisors 





With few exceptions, lower-level supervisors receive the same gifts as non- 
supervisors. One company which gives a cash gift to rank-and-file employees, increases 
the amount going to supervisors, while only three companies report that they give no gifts 
to supervisors corresponding to the Christmas gifts given other employees. 


Gifts from Employees to Supervisors 





Although most companies discourage the practice, only about 25 percent have a 
flat rule prohibiting supervisors from accepting gifts from employees under them. In many 
companies, the absence of such a rule simply means that the problem has not arisen. It is 
interesting to note that one-third of the larger companies have found it necessary to set up 
a rule against gifts to supervisors, while less than 20 percent of smaller companies have 
done so. 


Some personnel executives point out that this is essentially a supervisory traini 
problem. Thus: ‘‘We have no rule forbidding supervisors to accept gifts from employees. 
But we endeavor to educate our supervisors to discourage the practice themselves.’’ 6/ 
Another Panel member adds ‘‘. . . it is true that employees sometimes want to show their 
appreciation, but it is to my thinking that a foreman can stop it before it happens and the 
employees will respect him for it.’’ 7/ 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





At some companies there is no rule against gifts to supervisors because management 
sees nothing wrong in the practice if it is not abused: 


We do not believe we need or should have specific written rules against all 
possible forms of dishonesty in order to effectively discourage dishonest em- 
ployee practices . . . We take whatever action is needed to discourage manage- 
ment people from borrowing, accepting bribes, or otherwise engaging in shady 
practices with subordinates or associates inside or outside the organization. 

On the other hand, we do not attempt to discourage the occasional incident of 
employee groups or others in an honest spirit of friendship presenting a token 
gift to a management person on the occasion of Christmas, birthday, retirement, 
etc., provided the action is completely voluntary and w‘thout suggestion, urging, 
or coercion from the recipient. 8/ 


Gifts to Employees from Other Firms 





Rules forbidding employees to accept gifts from other firms doing business with the 
company are found in less than 5 percent of smaller companies, and almost 30 percent of 
larger companies, according to the Forum survey. On this question, as on the preceding 
one, many Panel members commented that the company discouraged the practice, but had no 
formal rule against it. Comments: 


Many firms will give gifts but the monetary value is small. If a supervisor 

receives a gift of substantial value, it must be returned. 9/ 
* * * 

Gifts of moderate value and which are made as part of a firm’s normal 
operations are accepted. Gifts of extraordinary value, which we feel are made 
to unduly influence our consideration of the other firm’s products or services, 
are returned with a polite word of thanks. 10/ 

x * * 

There is a general understanding in the organization that the company highly 

disapproves the acceptance of such gifts. 11/ 


YEAR-END WORK SCHEDULING 


This year Christmas and New Year's Day fall on Tuesday, which raises problems 
for management in arranging work schedules on the preceding Mondays. Members of the 
Forum panel were asked to outline their holiday schedules for this year, insofar as they had 
been decided on when the survey--which was made early in October--was completed. Only 
about 10 percent of the Panel report that their work schedules are undecided. Practices in 
the remaining companies are outlined below. 


Monday Before Christmas 





Exactly one-third of the companies whose plans are completed say they will give 
no time off to employees on the Monday before Christmas. More than one-third of the 
smaller companies, and about 20 percent of the larger companies, are giving employees 
all day Monday off, to insure a long holiday week-end. About one-quarter of the smaller 
companies, and one-third of the larger companies, will operate only half-day on Monday 
before Christmas, while the remaining 10 percent of companies will allow employees to go 
home 2 or 3 hours early, or will operate short shifts on Monday to insure early closing. (A 
few of these are companies which shut down for the purpose of taking inventory. See below.) 


Following are comments describing these plans: 


YEAR-END PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 





Our labor contract specifies that in the event a holiday falls on a Tuesday, 
the company may elect to close the plant on the preceding Monday, to permit a 
long week-end; all employees to work on the following Saturday at straight time 
to make up the lost Monday. 

This plan has worked successfully and may be used this year to eliminate 
the absenteeism and inefficiency prevalent the day before Christmas. We have 
customarily given all employees the half-day before Christmas off, but have 
found that little is accomplished in the morning of that day. Strangely enough, 
we have had little difficulty the day before New Year’s. 12/ 

x x * 

We usually close the plant during this week to take inventory. When we 
operate, we usually shut down the plant and office at noon the day before 
Christmas but work the regular hours the day before New Year’s. When we 
have a night crew we do not operate the plant on those two nights. 13/ 

* x * 

Half of the employees have the Monday before Christmas and the other half 
the Monday before New Year’s. 14/ 

x x * 

In our production departments, we shorten shifts in order to release em- 
ployees as early as possible. This usually amounts to about one-half of a shift. 
In other departments, a half-day is customary. Employees in staff departments 
who are going out of town are usually given the full day off on the holiday eve. 
A skeleton force is maintained for the half-day in each such department. 1/ 

x * x 

Generally we work three 5-hour shifts the day before Christmas and New 
Year’s in place of three 8-hour shifts. 

x * x 

Due to the fact Christmas Eve and New Year’s Eve fall within the workweek 
this year, the pattern we have followed in the past and undoubtedly will follow 
this year is as follows: The midnight shift will work as usual from 11:00 p.m. 
Sunday night December 23 until 7:00 a.m. Monday, December 24. The day shift 
will work through from 7:00 a.m. Monday until 12:00 noon. The afternoon shift 
will start at 12:00 noon Monday and work through until 5:00 p.m. The plant will 
close down from 5:00 p.m. Monday until 11:00 p.m. Tuesday, December 25, at 
which time the midnight shift will report for work as usual. The day and after- 
noon shifts report on their regular shifts on Wednesday, December 26. The hours 


of work for the New Year Holiday will be the same as those over the Christmas 
holiday. 11/ 


It should be noted that several companies which have no formal shut-down on the 
day before Christmas add that they ‘‘operate with a substantially reduced work-force.’’ A 
few companies which are still undecided on their plans for Monday before Christmas say 
that their decision will depend on ‘‘production requirements’’ or ‘‘defense production.’’ 


Monday Before New Year’s Day 





Only a third of the companies whose plans have been decided on will give employees 


time off on Monday before New Year’s. The remaining two-thirds will give no time off on 
this day. 


Thus fully 50 percent of the companies which allow some time off on the Monday 
before Christmas allow no time off on the Monday before New Year’s Day. The New Year’s 
practice breaks down as follows: 25 percent of smaller companies and 15 percent of larger 
companies will give employees all day off; about 15 percent of both large and small compan- 
ies will give up to a half-day off, or have short shifts on that day. 











YEAR-END WORK SCHEDULING 





Other Plans for Holiday Time-Off 





Aside from the day before Christmas and New Year’s, what other plans do companies 
have for holiday time-off? Several Panel members described a variety of such arrange- 
ments. These are the comments: 


Day off before and after Christmas day. 16/ 
. 


May consider offering employees choice of all day before Christmas or 
half day with usual Christmas dinner. 2/ 
* * * 


No time off but some employees arrange vacations at this time. 17/ 
* « * 


No shutdown but consideration of individual requests. 18/ 
* * * 

Shutdown for annual maintenance work. 19/ 
* * * 

This company for years has granted all hourly rated employees who have 
six months’ service a vacation of one week with pay at Christmas and one week 
during the summer. We shut the entire organization down on Christmas Eve 
and re-open the day after New Year’s. 20/ 

: * * 

We have a general policy that applies in our General Office but not in our 
plants, and that is of giving our secretarial help a half-day off for shopping 
in the two- or three-week period prior to Christmas. This is not a formal 
policy, but is a practice that has developed over the years. We also follow 
this same practice in our larger branch sales offices. 21/ 

a x * 

If the employee requests the day off, and work schedules permit it, it will 
be granted. 22/ 

* * * 


We allow one day time off for shopping. 23/ 
* * * 


In staff departments, shopping time is permitted on an informal basis. 1/ 
* * * 
Department managers are given considerable latitude in excusing em- 
ployees for various reasons. 24/ 


* * * 


We usually shut down the plant two or three days for production workers. 
A half day off for office workers. 


Year-End Inventory Shutdown 





Twenty percent of the companies in the survey take inventory during the holiday week, 
but less than 15 percent report that they shut down for this reason. The length of the shut- 
down is given as 1/2 day, one day, two days, 2-3 days, one week, or merely ‘‘a few days’’. 


Holiday Week Absenteeism 





Despite the season’s conviviality, less than twenty percent of the companies say 
they have any special problems with unexcused absences during the week. None of them 
has developed any special methods of combating absenteeism during the holidays, aside from 
the almost-standard practice of requiring attendance on certain work-days in order to qualify 
for holiday pay. Usually this calls for workers to be on the job the last working day before 
and the first working day after the holiday. Variations, reported by a few companies, require 


attendance all during the holiday week, or require attendance one day during the week to 
qualify. 
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CHRISTMAS PARTIES 


Company-sponsored Christmas parties are held in 54 percent of the smaller com- 
panies and 34 percent of the larger companies represented on the Panel. A few other com- 
panies have formal parties which are employee-sponsored. Informal parties are allowed or 
sponsored in 57 percent of the companies--many of these are found in companies which also 
have the formal-type party. Only about 24 percent of the companies (18 percent of smaller 


companies and 30 percent of larger companies) report that they have neither formal nor in- 
formal parties at Christmas time. 


These Christmas parties may be roughly divided into three types: (1) parties for 


empl oxees only; (2) family parties where wives or husbands of employees are invited; and 


children’s parties where the primary emphasis is on entertainment of the kiddies. These 
are discussed in detail below. 








Parties for Employees Only 





Most parties of the ‘‘employee-only’’ type are small, informal gatherings in each 
department. They are usually planned by the employees in the department, and often are 
solely financed by them. Typically, they occur on the last working day before the holiday, 
and employees stop working early on that day to participate in the festivities. They are much 
more popular among office groups than among plant production workers. Often there is an 
exchange of gifts, based on the drawing of names, and sometimes these gifts are of the ‘‘gag’’ 


variety. Two-thirds of the companies which have such parties report that no alcoholic drinks 
are served; in the remainder the party is ‘‘wet’’. 


Following are comments from Panel members on this type of party: 


About 60 percent of our employees are women. They take the decorating 
of their work areas and an exchange of presents more seriously than do men. 
We therefore permit them to decorate departments a week or so before Christ- 
mas and permit an hour or so for the exchange of presents after four hours of 
work on the last day worked before Christmas. 25) 
* x x 
We do not have an official Christmas party, but informal parties are given 
by top department heads. Sometimes wives and husbands are present but more 
often they are not. Alcoholic beverages are available at these parties. Although 
these are informal and outwardly underwritten by the executive concerned, the 
final cost is borne by the Company through expense accounts. 1/ 
* * * 


In the General Office, party is operated by employee committee. Admission 
is charged, but the Company contributes materially and financially. Unions and 
Plants do have parties of their own, run on the same basis as General Office 


party. 26/ 
o> is 2% 


While we do not have a Company-sponsored party for all employees, a group 
of employees may use Company facilities for an informal gathering for a short 
time after office hours. Anyone can attend, but no one is urged to do so. It is 
purely voluntary. 17/ 

* * * 

We do allow informal parties with liquor for our General Headquarters force 
but not for field or plant employees. 27/ 

* * 

The employee or departmental-sponsored event seems quite popular in this 
area. We do permit these functions and in some cases allow time off for them 


if the employees finish work first--with this prospect work seems to get done 
hours early. 28/ 


* * x 
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Many departments have specific department parties which are for the most 
part confined to department employees only. The company does make some 
nominal contribution towards some of the parties. 10/ 

x o z 


A number of departments have exchanges with employees within the depart- 
ment. Generally, a monetary limit of 25 cents or 50 cents is placed on the 
value of any gift and exchanges are made by drawing names. 9/ 

* * * 

Production is usually stopped one hour before quitting time, at which time 
employees are free to have an informal get-together and may have drinks. 
These parties are organized and supported on a departmental basis. The cost 
to the company is ordinarily a very small amount of the total cost and the size 
of the amount is frequently related to the ability of the group to raise money 
in other ways (such as through vending machines). 29/ 

x x nd 


For many years this company has had company-sponsored Christmas parties 
for office employees, supervision, executives, and managerial employees. These 
parties commence at noon on the last working day before Christmas and all em- 


ployees are required to work that forenoon. Food and alcoholic beverages are 
served. 30/ 


x x * 
A number of departmental units hold a breakfast at near-by restaurants the 


day before Christmas. These have proved successful and without the hazards 
of the usual ‘‘office party’’. 4/ 


* * * 
Our plants are small and scattered and we are not in favor of Christmas 
parties. We prefer to have a company dinner to honor our long-service em- 


ployees around the end of the year. This is for employees only and we discuss 
the problems of the company. 31/ 


‘‘Family’’ Parties 





‘‘Family’’ parties for employees and their wives, husbands, boy friends or girl 
friends are usually held outside the plant and outside of working hours. Only about ten 
percent of the companies in the survey have this type of party. It is customarily a dance 
or dinner-dance, although other types of get-togethers are found at some companies. 


Prior to 1947 our Christmas party was for employees and their families. 
We had entertainment, refreshments and gifts for the children. For the past 
4 or 5 years, however, the party has been confined to employees and one guest-- 
wife, husband, boy friend, girl friend or a relative. The party has been a dinner- 
dance. Additional entertainment has consisted of showing moving pictures of the 
Company summer picnic, taken some 4 or 5 months previously, and a gift exchange. 
Gifts are not to cost more than $1.00 and each man brings a gift for another man 
and each lady a gift for another lady. ‘‘Gag’’ gifts are encouraged and the gift 
exchange during the period between the dinner and the dance is really a ‘‘riot’’. 32/ 
ae « * 
Office employees have an annual Christmas party, generally held in the 
week between Christmas and New Year’s, and is open to an employee and his 
wife or her husband. It is a contributory affair where the company furnishes 
the entertainment and the limited amount of alcoholic beverages and generally 
arranges for the club in which the party is to be held. The employee usually 
pays somewhere between four and five dollars a couple for a dinner. We find 
that a party scheduled on a contributory basis is much better attended than 
otherwise, and a much better time is had by all. 33/ 
x * * 
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Aside from the ‘‘dinner-dance’’, numerous other types of ‘‘family’’ parties are 
reported. One company, which has several plants throughout the country, says that at some 
locations the company-sponsored Christmas party frequently takes the form of an open house 





outside of working hours. Another personnel manager reports that: ‘‘. . . several firms I 
know of sponsor Christmas parties of the ‘theater type’. These are generally successful and 
these firms seem sold on them. At the holiday season everyone is usually so busy that I 


suspect that many of these are attended as a matter of duty rather than because of enjoy- 
ment.’’ 28/ 





Christmas carol singing features a ceremony at one company: 


For the past twenty-five years the Omaha Public Power District has held 
Christmas carols at its Service Headquarters building wherein it has a large 
meeting room at which all the employees, their wives, husbands, and children 
are invited. During the program the employees sing five or six Christmas 
carols. Usually a good speaker is called in to give a Christmas message and 
some remarks are given by the General Manager and President of the Board. 
Apples are passed out following the program. 34/ 


A holiday banquet for long-service employees is given each year by another 
company: 





We provide a banquet for veteran employees on a date within the first two 
weeks of each year. About 400 employees and their wives are invited. Top 
entertainment is furnished in the ballroom of one of the best hotels. This is on 
employees’ time, and annual recognition awards are presented. Only employees 
with twenty or more years of service are eligible to attend. We have had 14 con- 
secutive banquets with very good response. No drinking of alcoholic beverages 
has ever been necessary or permitted. 35/ 


Children’s Parties 





Since many people feel that Christmas is essentially a children’s holiday, it is only 
natural that many companies have turned to children’s parties as the best good-will gesture 
of the Season. Moreover, children’s parties are usually devoid of embarrassing ‘‘incidents’”’ 
and, at the same time, contribute greatly to employee morale. As one Panel member puts it: 
‘If you please the boy or girl, you please the parents aiso.’’ 36/ 


About 20 percent of the companies in the Forum Survey conduct children’s parties 


at Christmas time. (A few of these also have other parties, for employees only, or employ- 
ees’ husbands and wives.) 


Many interesting and enthusiastic descriptions of these parties have been received 
from Panel members and other company executives. Only a few can be reproduced here, 
but these are typical of the others, since most of these parties follow familiar patterns: 
entertainment, gifts handed out by Santa Claus, candy and refreshments. 


At our children’s party, over 55,000 individual toys are distributed. Each 
employee is entitled to receive two tickets for his children. These tickets are 
grouped as follows: children up to 3 years; girls 3 years to 8 years; boys 3 
years to 8 years; girls over 8 years; boys over 8 years. 

Departmental foremen, using regulation payroll sheets, contact their em- 
ployees and ascertain in which groups they desire their two tickets. Single 
employees or married employees with no children, cooperate in seeing that 
large families are fully provided as to ticket requirements. 

Over a period of approximately eighteen years that we have put on this 
affair, we are able, in advance, to know fairly well the volume of distribution, 
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by age groups, so we purchase all gifts, wholesale, inthe summer. Several 
weeks in advance of the date selected we secure a huge Christmas tree and 
place it in the center of our large lawn, in front of the main plant buildings. 
This tree is decorated with lights and all of the appropriate dressirg. Then, 
lanes are marked off for the various age groups. Previous to this, the gifts 
have arrived and have been sorted and re-packed in wooden shipping cases, 
according to article and age group. On the date in question, these cases are 
moved into the proper lanes. Signs are placed at the entrances to each lane 
designating the age group contained therein. Members of the office force aid 
in distributing the gifts, a young lady being stationed at each case containing 
gifts. Ticket-takers, posted at the entrances take the tickets, then the child 
passes on to receive a huge paper shopping bag and next candy, nuts and then 
approximately ten toys or games are placed in his bag as he progresses down 
the roped-off lane. Christmas carols are played over the P.A. system and a 
Santa Claus rambles around talking to the children. 

In the meantime, the parents are passing down a roped-off lane and are 
receiving finished dress material, done up in cellophane wrapping. 

It is a tremendous undertaking since we handle in excess of 5,000 children 
during the party, not including parents and special guests. These special guests 
include the Mayor of the city, the City Council, preachers, doctors, lawyers and 
others prominent in civic affairs. 

The City of Rock Hill cooperates in a wonderful fashion, special police 
being assigned to handle the traffic, and streets are blocked off for several 
blocks around the plant property. 

Everyone, from the sweeper to the general manager has a hand in it and 
all enjoy it as much as any of the children. 37/ 





A combination children’s and grown-up’s party is given at some companies, with 
apparently very good results. One such party is described as follows: 


Our Christmas party began with a buffet-style luncheon at 1:00. Luncheon 
was followed by an hour of bingo, with baskets of groceries and hams as prizes 
for the winners. After the excitement of bingo there was a community singing 
of Christmas carols, with mimeographed copies of Christmas carols distributed 
to all employees. Also, there was a duet who rendered Christmas music. We 
were entertained later by a Cowboy and Trained Horse act, which was quite 
popular with the children, and grown-ups as well. Santa Claus came next with 
a large sack of candy for all the kiddies. Then there was square dancing, 
accompanied by a three-piece hillbilly band. Refreshments were served at 4:00 
and the party adjourned until 9:00 that evening, at which time dancing was en- 
joyed by those wishing to attend. 38/ 


Parties for Underprivileged Children 





A practice at some companies, which seems to be growing in popularity, is to put on, 


in addition to the party for employee's children, a special party for underprivileged children 
in the community. 


On December 16, the Monsanto main office was transformed into a ‘‘ginger- 
bread house’’ for the annual Christmas Party. Three parties were held that day 
to accommodate everyone. 

The total attendance was over 2,200, including 782 employees’ children and 
800 children from the neighborhood. The neighborhood children were selected 
by the Social Planning Council of St. ‘Louis, and consisted entirely of under- 
privileged children and their sponsors from the various Social Centers. 

Seasonal decorations were used to create a festive atmosphere: 
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The entrance was dominated by a gigantic gingerbread house. 

In the lobby and main corridor were two Christmas trees, gas filled 
balloons hanging from the ceiling and silver stars suspended from the 
balloons. 

In the office cafeteria, where the party was held, the decorations included 
a large tree trimmed with lights, popcorn balls, chains of cranberries and 
popcorn and cookies; large wreathes decorated the cafeteria windows. 

Entertainment was planned on a level that would be enjoyed by the children. 
The program included Santa Claus, a magician, an Indian who performed rope 
tricks, and several motion pictures. During an intermission in the program 
Cracker Jack and orange juice were served to the children, and Coca Cola to 
the adults. At the conclusion of the entertainment each child was presented 
with a gift from Santa Claus. The gifts, which were distributed according to 
age groups, included dolls and loom sets for the girls and toy ‘‘squad cars’’ 
and rubber horse shoe sets for the boys. In addition, each child received a 
balloon and a Christmas stocking which was filled with fruit, assorted nuts, 
and candy. Special bus transportation was arranged to pick up the children 
and return them to the various Social Centers. 

The employes expressed their interest in the party by volunteering their 
services to fill stockings, wrap gifts, etc. The day of the party, approximately 
150 employees assisted in serving refreshments, distributing the gifts, 
stockings and balloons. Frankly, we feel the party was a definite success, and 
we know it was appreciated by those who attended. 21/ 


SHOULD COMPANIES SPONSOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES? 


The question facing management every year as the holiday season approaches is: 
What to do about a Christmas party or parties? Related to this is the perennial problem: 


Should alcoholic drinks be served? 


To aid management in making these decisions, members of the Panel were asked to 
give their candid opinion on each of these questions. Briefly summarized, the Panel votes 
almost two to one in favor of such parties, but a majority of those voting are against the 
serving of alcoholic beverages. Because these decisions are so important to a company’s 
year-end planning, the reasoning behind these opinions is reported in considerable detail in 
this section. 


Why Companies Have Parties 





In general, the personnel executives who vote yes on Christmas parties stress the 
good-will aspects of the get-together. 


An employee Christmas party is one of the few opportunities for unrepressed 
fellowship among employees of all ranks and earnings. A company should 
sponsor and pay for some sort of Christmas party if surrounding circumstances 
do not prevent this. The company can learn much of the genuine feelings of both 
supervisors and production workers at such an affair. 39) 

* * * 

It has been a tradition with our company to have a Christmas Party for office 
employees. Last year we felt it advisable to have a party for our factory 
employees as well, in order not to show partiality. The party proved very 
successful. 40/ 

* * * 

A great ceal of good will is gained by this action at Christmas time. Family 
parties, in particular, give the wives an opportunity to see the people that their 
husbands talk about all year and makes them feel a part of the organization. 41/ 
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‘here is no doubt that a Christmas party can have a salutary effect on 
morale and, therefore, worthy of sponsorship. Too often, however, these 
parties are designed for the workers themselves. The wives and children 
of these workers, as a result, cannot join in the enthusiasm generated and 
the foundation is weak. My experience leads me to believe that the greatest 
good can be gained when the family group is permitted, or better yet, invited 
to share in the pleasures of this or any other occasion sponsored by the 
company. For a strong and sound understanding, the family should be in- 
cluded in these parties which I favor. 42/ 

x x * 

I do not believe a company should sponsor a party if all empioyees are 
not in a position to accept the invitation because of ‘‘round the clock’’ 
operations making it necessary for many of them to work during or after 
the time the party is held. On the other hand, if the party is primarily for 
the purpose of entertaining the children of employees, then I am in favor of 
the Company sponsoring it. In this case the wives could bring the children 
if the fathers were at work, or the children could come along with some other 
family. In considering whether the Company should or should not sponsor a 
party, I believe the most important consideration must be whether or not it 
would discriminate against certain individuals or groups. 23/ 


Companies which have several plants or operations in different communities 
sometimes sponsor a party at one location but not at another. The reason, according to one 
executive, is that ‘‘. . . we have found that such events have more meaning when they are held 
at plants in the smaller communities as contrasted to those held in highly industrialized H 
sections.’’ Another official, on the other hand, complains that in his small community 
‘*. . . there isn’t a place in the area large enough for our 4,000 employees to have one large , 
party, and there aren’t enough small places for numerous small group parties at Christmas 
time. .. In a small community it isn’t good practice to sponsor a party for office employees 
and not for plant or shop employees.. .’’ 


Size of Company as a Factor 





Many management people believe that Christmas parties are OK for smaller com- 
panies, but not for larger ones. 


The idea of Christmas parties, bonuses, gifts, etc., is a good one for the 
smaller organizations. It promotes an atmosphere of friendliness and mutual 
interest in employees who, if not acquainted, at least recognize the faces of 
fellow-employees. In a large organization, however, it is difficult to engender 
the same spirit and feeling among employees who, for the most part, are 
strangers to each other. Desirable as it may be to foster the ‘‘family’’ feeling 
in a group of several thousand employees, it is an almost impossible thing, 
except for sectional or sub-departmental groups. 43/ 

oe = x 


The question of whether or not to sponsor a Christmas party depends 
entirely upon the company and its relationship to its employee group. What 
might be advisable in a small, closely-knit organization might not be a good 
idea in a larger one. 10/ 


Arguments Against Parties 





Those personnel executives who vote ‘‘no’’ on the subject of company-sponsored 
Christmas parties give a variety of reasons for their answers. Most prevalent opinion 
among this group is that Christmas parties lead to over-indulgence, petty trouble and em- 
barrassing incidents. Others argue that employees are too busy at Christmas time, there 
are too many other parties, that employees prefer and should spend Christmas in the family 
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circle and, in general, just aren't interested. Many of this group indicate that they have 
no objection to parties which are planned and sponsored by employee groups, rather than 
the company. Following are typical comments: 


It is our considered judgment that it is best for a company not to sponsor Se: 
such a party under any circumstances because it is so difficult to control Ne 
personal behavior at such an affair. | an 

ese ex) 


Christmas is for individual not company families. Company parties have 
a tendency to ‘get out of hand’, create personnel problems, and develop mis- 


understood incidents. 45/ Li 
* * * 
The reason for not giving Christmas parties is because our employees, 
like a lot of others, want alcoholic beverages present. This usually leads Mi 


to unfavorable actions. We try to discourage any activities in or around the 
plant at that time of the year. 15/ 
« * * * 

I do not favor company-sponsored Christmas parties where drinks are 
served. About ten years ago we discontinued this practice when the last two 
parties became ‘brawls’. Perhaps because certain employees do not drink 
alcoholic beverages except at a party of this kind, it is not unusual for such a 
person to get ‘tight’ and do things for which they are later embarrassed. Some- 
times, too, when these are restricted to employees, the parties are apt to become 
the source of family disagreements. (By ‘vestricted to employees’ we mean 
that the husband or wife are excluded.) The Christmas season seems hardly the 
time to encourage such situations. 28/ 

* x 

It is recognized that conditions vary with organizations but I question any 
real value to sponsoring a Christmas party because most families are very 
busy at this time with their own affairs. of 

x * * 

There is an overabundance of private social affairs during the year-end 
holiday season, and we feel that a company-sponsored Christmas party would 
be inadvisable. 22/ 

* * * 

My experience with company-sponsored Christmas parties for employees 
has been by-and-large flat and let-down occasions in spite of the expense and 
energy poured into some of these affairs. I believe the reason is that the 
Christmas season's effect on individuals emotionally_is one of temporarily 
paralyzing their gregarious tendencies, and this in turn instinctively increases 
their preference to be with close associates, friends, and family. 46/ 


* * * 
One of the most important factors is for the Company officials to know how 
to properly conduct themselves at one of these functions. . . If they are unable 


to act naturally and seem to be a part of the group spirit, more harm than good 
is a definite result. Either an air of superiority or one of trying to ‘get down’, 
as they think, to the worker’s level (and often exceeding their purpose to the 
point of making darn fools of themselves) is sure death to the hope of establish- 
ing more happy relationships by means of a Company-sponsored holiday party. 

In other words, the type of men who constitute top management is one of the most 
important considerations in determining whether or not Company parties should 
be given. 47/ 
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SHOULD ALCOHOLIC LIQUOR BE SERVED? 


A majority of the Panel members who expressed an opinion on the question of 
serving alcoholic liquor at company Christmas parties were opposed to the practice. 
Nevertheless, a sizeable group of executives feel that liquor has a place at holiday affairs 
and the privilege, if not abused, helps the festivities. As one puts it: ‘‘It seems not only 
expected but in keeping with the spirit of the season.’’ 


Limited Consumption OK 





Most of those who voted for drinks added that ‘‘moderation’’ was necessary. 
Many techniques are suggested to insure ‘‘moderation’’: 


I would recommend a ‘‘Friendship Hour’’ of not more than 45 minutes when 
alcoholic beverages could be served. The source of supply should then be 
totally discontinued. 17/ 

* * * 

We do not frown on the idea of alcoholic beverages as no incident has occurred 
which has taken away any of the fun of the party. We have an unwritten rule that 
a certain quota of alcoholic beverages will be served and when that is exhausted, 
it is not to be replenished. This has the effect of restricting consumption even 
though some individuals may get more than their share. 48/ 

* * x 

Yes, alcohol should be served at these parties. It is an accepted social 
beverage indulged in by adults. It helps to eliminate any barriers which the 
workers may believe to exist. Handled intelligently, much good can be gained. 
Having the family present will aid materially in controlling overindulgence. 42/ 

x * * 

Alcoholic beverages should not be the reason for the party nor should they 
be served in any large quantities. But if used very moderately they break down 
formality and encourage good fellowship. I would prefer to see alcoholic 
beverages outlawed if it would work, but until human nature changes we should 
be realistic about human behavior. 39/ 


* x 
Permit limited amount of beer to be served. 49/ 
x x x 


The answer to the problem of alcoholic beverages seems to vary with area-- 
accepted practice in New York, Chicago, New Orleans, etc.--not suggested or 
permitted in plants or offices in smaller communities, mid-West, etc., using 
our experience. 50/ 

* x xx 

It depends on the type of party. If only a small group of employees are 
involved, the amount of alcoholic beverages served can be controlled. Then 
again, if the party is held on company property where a company rule prohibits 
alcoholic beverages, management would be violating one of its own rules and 
could be accused of being inconsistent. If the party is employee-sponsored, 
and off company property, then management should keep a ‘‘hands off’’ policy 
and let the employees decide whether or not alcoholic beverages should be served. 
If the party is held primarily for entertainment of employees’ children, then no 
alcoholic beverages should be permitted. 33) 

x ~ 


We have for years had a social drink or two just before lunch in the office of 
the President or Vice President and then late in the afternoon a parting toast 
to a happy holiday. These have always been enjoyed by the office employees 
as a whole without unfortunate incidents arising. 51/ 
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Arguments Against Liquor 





Those executives who oppose drinking at Christmas parties usually give as their 
reason the unpleasant incidents w are likely to occur. Another reason is safety hazards, 
both in the plant and in traffic going home after the party. Thus: 


Experience has indicated that if drinking is permitted at a large company- 
wide Christmas party, at which some 600-800 persons of diverse departments, 
temperaments and backgrounds are in attendance, some one person invariably 
gets out of hand and provokes an unpleasant situation. I am just about at the 
point of recommending against any drinking at future Christmas parties--it’s 
completely out of keeping with the meaning of Christmas, anyway. 

* * * 


It is a crime in my book to send an employee home to his wife and family 
drunk. 7/ 

* * * 

It is my opinion that the hazards involved in alcoholic beverages one day a 
year in the plant are far too numerous both for the employee and the employer 
to be tolerated. 2/ 

* x x 

In a large city the possible tragic consequences of drinking and driving home 

from pre-Christmas parties make them very undesirable. 52) 


Rules Against Drinking on Company Property 





Members of the Panel were asked, in the survey: ‘‘If you have a rule against 
drinking, is this strictly enforced on days preceding Christmas and New Year’s Day?’’ 


Of those replying, 68 percent stated that the rule was strictly enforced. The 
percentage of ‘‘yes’’ replies was slightly higher in smaller companies (71 percent) than 
in larger companies (65 percent). One comment: 


As any experienced supervisor knows, it is almost impossible to bottle up 
holiday spirit or prevent the unbottling of spirits particulariy on the day pre- 
ceding Christmas. Production inevitably falls, and it is next to impossible to 
prevent surreptitious nips through the enforcement of no-drinking rules. It is 
far better to permit informal parties beginning only after a designated time, 
holding employees responsible for behaviour of the group during the informal 
party. 53/ 
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P. J. Larrabee, Personnel Director, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa 


John A. Metcalf, Industrial Relations Manager, Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolate Co., | 


Fulton, N. Y. 
Paul A. Denzig, Personnel Director, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., Detroit, Mich. 
. Walter A. Coyle, Personnel Director, National Pneumatic Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
M. R. Frohs, Personnel Manager, Carr, Adams & Collier Co., Dubuque, lowa 
Benjamin V. Hanthorne, Personnel Manager, Auto-Owners Insurance Co., Lansing, Mich. 
R. E. Keller, Industrial Relations Director, Acklin Stamping Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Ferrell Dillard, Director of Industrial Relations, The Pierce Governor Co., Anderson, Ind 
. J. R. Bowen, Personnel Director, Mountain Fuel Supply Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
. W. G. Beilby, Director of Industrial Relations, Ensign-Bickford Co., Simsbury, Conn. 
F. V. Cowing, Vice President, Repcal Brass Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
R. W. Norris, Personnel Manager, Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Richmond, Va. 
John L. Hawn, Director, Labor Relations, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
R. J. McCullough, Industrial Relations Director, American Potash & Chemical Co., 
Trona, Calif. 
. W. J. Larsen, Industrial Relations Director, Kendall Refining Co., Bradford, Pa. 
Fred W. Climer, Vice President, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


T. W. Dickey, Jr., Director of Industrial Relations, Shenango Pottery Co., New Castle, Pa. 


P. G. McDonald, Asst. Director of Industrial Relations, Minneapolis-Moline Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

S. R. Strong, Personnel Director, La Gloria Corp., Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Lavern E. Gelow, Personnel Manager, Peter Eckrich & Sons, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Richard V. Mulligan, Director of Personnel, Johnson & Johnson, Brunswick, N. J. 

J. Paul Keefe, Director, Industrial Relations, Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., 
Mobile, Ala. 

Frank R. Cadman, Industrial Relations Manager, The Warner Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ivan J. Hansen, Personnel Manager, Essick Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Stanley M. Parker, Personnel Director, Whitehead Brothers Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 

. RoalA.Carlson, Personnel Manager, Omaha Public Power District, Omaha, Nebr. 

L. W. Tate, Vice President, Dallas Railway & Terminal Co., Dallas, Tex. 
. G. W. Torrence, Labor Relations Manager, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 
. W. B. Byers, Personnel Director, Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co., Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Kenneth C. Midkiff, Personnel Manager, The Kawneer Co., Lexington, Ky. 

Frank E. Coho, Coordinator of Employee Relations, Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. W. Darling, Factory Employment Manager, Kent-Moore Organization, Inc., 
Jackson, Mich. 

F. E. Crist, Personnel Manager, Jaeger Watch Co., New York, N. Y. 

Louis Antol, Jr., Plant Manager, The Trane Co., Scranton, Pa. 

E. J. Mullen, Personnel Manager, I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. L. King, Personnel Director, Kansas City Power & Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

E. J. Arey, Personnel Director, Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

George Milne, Personnel Director, Millville Mfg. Co., Millville, N. J. 

E. E. Fisher, Personnel Director, Willys-Overland Co. (Aluminum Forge Div.), Erie, Pa. 

Kenneth Rutledge, Personnel Director, Ramsey Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

John Kirtley, Director, Public and Employee Relations, Texas Gas Transmission Corp., 
Owensboro, Ky. 

Dudley Mason, Personnel Research Director, Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Dean L. Garber, Personnel Director, The Seagrave Corp., Columbus, Ohio 

Bruce Morse, Director of Personnel, Square D Co., Detroit, Mich. 


I. K. Kessler, Director of Employee and Public Relations, John B. Stetson Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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